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THE DECLINE OF CLERICAL AUTHORITY. 



The decline of the authority of the clergy is one of the char- 
acteristic features of modern society. I include under authority 
not only the official prerogatives inhering in the ministry -within 
the various organized bodies of Christians, but also the influence 
exercised beyond their borders upon political and social life. The 
fact that the power of the clergy is relatively less than it was in 
former days, and is on the wane, is indubitable. The diminution 
of clerical sway over sentiments, opinions, and conduct, in a 
community like New England, one might be tempted to explain 
by the exceptionally religious character of the first settlers, and 
by the circumstance that while, in the earlier period, in theory 
ministers were but little raised above the people, in practice there 
was conceded to them a precedence altogether above that which 
the accepted theory warranted. The phenomenon, however, to 
which I advert, of the reduction of clerical control and influence, 
is too marked and wide-spread to be accounted for by referring 
it to any accidents of this sort. The causes lie deeper. It may be 
suggested that in the largest of the Christian communities, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the alleged fact respecting the clergy is 
belied by events like the late Vatican decree, which asserted 
infallibility of a single priest. Nevertheless, on a closer examina- 
tion we shall find that one of the most impressive illustrations 
of the reality of the change of which we are speaking is to be 
found in the history and present condition of the Church of 
Borne. Nor can a movement like that which took its name from 
an eminent theologian who has lately passed away avail to dis- 
prove the position that the clergy have lost their ascendency, 
and that a less exalted view of their functions and importance is 
rapidly gaining possession of the modern mind. The Oxford 
movement, of which Dr. Pusey was the nominal leader and 
Newman the inspiring genius, has produced a great effect in the 
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English Church ; it created a party the most influential, perhaps, 
of the various parties within that body ; and one of the points 
on which that party laid emphasis was the doctrine of a priest- 
hood, with the correlated dogmas. But the Puseyite movement 
must be contemplated in connection with other and dissimilar 
phases and currents of opinion in England. Its force was, and 
is now, insufficient to counteract that general drift of sentiment 
and action which cannot fail to be discerned even by superficial 
observers of the times in which we live. 

What are the causes of the downfall of the clergy, — if we 
may use so strong a term to designate the gradual f allin g away 
of their prerogatives and influence? The general cause, — the 
main cause, is not far to seek. It is the advance of the laity in 
intelligence. Time was when knowledge was mostly shut up 
within the ranks of the clergy. More and more, knowledge has 
been diffused. Intellectual activity, the spirit of inquiry, the 
habit of investigation, the acquisition of learning, including 
learning upon matters of religion, are spread abroad through 
society. Inseparably connected with tins cause — a part and 
fruit of it — is the mortal blow inflicted at the Reformation upon 
the sacerdotal conception of the Christian ministry. The grand 
bulwark of the peculiar privileges of the clergy, and the source 
of an inordinate reverence accorded to them, was the belief, 
which for so many centuries had been deeply lodged in the minds 
of men, that the clergy were the possessors of a mystic grace, 
making them the exclusive almoners of Heaven's bounty, the 
channels through which divine forgiveness and divine help came 
down to the souls under their pastoral government; a mystic 
virtue, moreover, which the clergy had in their own keeping, 
and which no layman could impart. The Reformation, though 
led in the main by theologians and priests, was a great uprising 
of the laity. It involved a dethronement of the clergy. It was 
a grasping, by the lay element in Christian society, of the rights 
which had been given up by imperceptible degrees, in remote 
times, to their ecclesiastical superiors. The predominance of the 
laity — this was the significance of the Protestant Revolution. 
When Hildebrand, at the end of the eleventh century, began his 
conflict with Henry IV., his aim was to make the clergy inde- 
pendent and dominant in Europe, and to give them organization 
and unity by the pontifical sovereignty. On this high plane of 
priestly absolutism to which the Church had slowly climbed, it 
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maintained itself through the thirteenth century. It is remark- 
able that in the contest where the extravagant claims of the 
papacy were first successfully resisted, and when the dawn of a 
new era is dimly seen — an era which is to culminate in the Prot- 
estant rebellion — I refer to the conflict of Pope Boniface VIII. 
with Philip the Pair of Prance — the question of the rights of the 
laity over against the arrogant pretensions of the clergy dis- 
tinctly emerged. Boniface, in the famous bull clericis laicos, 
bitterly complained that the laity from of old had been in- 
imical to the clergy, and had labored to oppress them. The 
King of France, on the contrary, in his response, asserts that 
" Holy Mother Church, the spouse of Christ, is composed not 
only of clergy, but also of laymen ; " that the liberty which 
Christ has brought in, He has willed "that not only clergy- 
men, but laymen, should enjoy." We seem to hear in 
these phrases the low murmur of that thunder which 
grew louder and louder until, two centuries later, it shook 
the earth and the sky. The antagonists of Boniface did not 
dream of calling in question the sacerdotal function of the 
ministry. All men, with, possibly, the occasional exception of 
a daring spirit, like the Emperor Frederick II., stood in dread of 
that awful prerogative of binding and loosing which the clergy 
were conceived to hold exclusively in their hands. But the 
laity were lifting their heads. The wielding of secular rule by 
the priesthood awakened an indignant opposition even in medi- 
aeval days, and from Catholics as loyal and devout as Dante. 
The national spirit was more and more awakened. Commerce 
sprang up. The wits of men were sharpened by trade and 
diversified industry. New and complex interests arose to coun- 
teract or qualify ecclesiastical motives and feeling. There came 
an awakening of the intellect, a revival of learning, an eager 
study of the Bible and of Christian antiquity, new discoveries, 
new arts and inventions. The domination of the clergy was 
ready to be broken. 

In the beginning of August, 1520, after the posting of the 
Theses, but before the Diet of Worms, Luther published his 
" Harangue to the Noblesse' of the German Nation." In this 
cogent and fiery appeal he laid the ax at the root of sacerdotal- 
ism. " We have one baptism and one faith," he says, " and it 
is that which constitutes a spiritual person." The Church he 
compares to ten sons of a king, who choose one of their num- 
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ber to be the minister of their common power. A company 
of pious laymen, left by themselves in a desert, he declares, may 
make a priest of one of their own number, and " the man so 
chosen would be as truly a priest as if all the bishops in the 
world had consecrated him." This proclamation of the univer- 
sal priesthood of Christian believers was the watchword of the 
Reformation in all the lands where it took root or was preached. 
It was not less the doctrine of the Protestant subjects of Eliza- 
beth than of the followers of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. With 
the reception of this doctrine, the idea of the peculiar sanctity 
of the clergy, the incommunicable virtue which elevated them 
above the flock, and made the priest a higher order of being 
than the layman, passed away. The habit of mind which 
the sacerdotal theory had bred among the people, in the 
long centuries in which it had reigned, could not be dissipated 
in a moment. But the impressions of extraordinary reverence 
and awe before the clergy must disappear in proportion as the 
new view of their office, as being purely ministerial, bore its 
appropriate fruits. 

In the churches established at the Reformation, the laity 
ruled. They were national churches. They were subject to the 
civil magistrate. Ecclesiastical affairs, in the cities where Prot- 
estantism was introduced, as Zurich and Strasburg, in the 
kingdoms, as Denmark and Sweden, in principalities, as Hesse 
and Saxony, were ordered by the civil authority, taking counsel 
with the ministers and theologians. Political changes of great 
moment followed in the train of the ecclesiastical revolution. 
The administration of justice, so far as it had been in the hands 
of the Church, was assigned to the State. In the middle 
ages the Church had claimed the right to adjudicate in its 
own courts all causes purely spiritual — such as pertained to 
orthodoxy of doctrine, rites and ceremonies of worship, etc. ; 
also, all causes dependent on the spiritual province, or closely 
allied to it, as matters affecting matrimony, wills, oaths, burials, 
etc. The Church had claimed the privilege of interfering with 
civil tribunals in cases where ecclesiastical rights were conceived 
to be invaded, and of interfering when the demands of justice 
were in danger of being defeated. The Reformation involved 
the relinquishment of these claims. Luther himself recommended 
that even cases relating to marriage and divorce should be left 
to the civil courts. But the advice and aid of doctors of the- 
vol. cxxxv.— no. 313. 40 
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ology were thought requisite. The Lutheran consistories were 
mixed bodies, composed partly of clergymen and partly of 
laymen, and were at first constituted for the purpose of taking 
cognizance of matrimonial causes. The canon law, that vast 
system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence which had been the growth 
of ages, has exerted a great and wholesome influence upon mod- 
ern legal codes, but it is itself a thing of the past. It has dis* 
appeared with the tribunals whose special prerogative it 
was to administer it. The tendency and effect of the Ref- 
ormation, from the first, was to limit the function of the 
clergy to their purely spiritual offices, and to concentrate all 
legislative and judicial authority in the secular magistracy. 
A great portion of the enormous wealth which was in the 
hands of ecclesiastics was taken by the State, and was applied 
in great part to other than its original uses. In Scotland, 
one-half of the property of the kingdom had been gathered 
into the possession of the Church. In Scotland, in Sweden, 
and in other countries into which Protestantism was introduced, 
the distribution of this property among nobles served to bind 
this class to the new religious system, and cooperated with 
more laudable motives in giving it stability. In no country 
did the domination of the laity become more complete than 
in England. The retention of the Episcopal polity, as bearing 
on this point, is a fact of no moment. Episcopacy was kept 
up in England, because the bishops either went, or were driven, 
in the path marked out by Henry VIII. Episcopacy would have 
been retained in Germany, if the bishops had embraced the 
doctrine of Luther, and if the nation, as was the case in England, 
had been carried forward as a unit in the new direction. 
Episcopal government has no necessary connection with sacer- 
dotalism ; and in the age of Elizabeth, the idea generally held 
by English Protestants respecting the office and power of a 
minister was not different from that entertained by their 
brethren on the continent. After the fall of Wolsey, the clergy 
were brought into abject submission by Henry VIII. : the 
sovereigns of England became the rulers of church and state. 
They appointed ecclesiastical as well as lay officers, and 
dismissed them at their pleasure. As kingly power declined, 
supreme authority in the affairs of the Church passed over 
to Parliament. This control Parliament has never for a moment 
relinquished. In the days of the Commonwealth, when Presby- 
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terianism was in the ascendant, Parliament refused to surrender 
its supreme control in church affairs to any " General Assembly," 
such as existed in Scotland. The Church of England has no 
corporate existence and no representative assembly capable of 
acting independently of the State. Neither convocation is 
possessed of either legislative or judicial powers. The ecclesi- 
astical tribunals are chiefly composed of lay officers, and the 
Supreme Court of Appeal is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. "From the time of the Reformation, no change has 
been made in the law of the Church, which has not been made by 
the king and Parliament, sometimes indirectly, as by confirming 
the resolutions of convocation, but for the most part by statute." 
Convocation can assemble only in obedience to the king's writ ; 
when assembled, it can make no new canons without a royal 
license, in addition to the permission to assemble; no canons 
which it agrees upon have any validity, nor can they be pub- 
lished, until they are confirmed by the sovereign ; and even this 
ratification is void if they are at variance with the laws and cus- 
toms of the land or the royal prerogatives. On this point the 
judicial tribunals are the sole judge. Every attempt of the 
clergy to withstand the ordinances of the magistrate has resulted 
in a complete and generally humiliating failure. The bishops 
were retained in the House of Lords, but the expulsion of the 
mitred abbots by Henry VIII. reduced them to a powerless min- 
ority. It belongs to the bishops to ordain; but the bishops 
themselves are appointed by the crown. It strikes one as a very 
strange and anomalous kind of polity which allows the bishops 
and other high officers of a church to be appointed by a minis- 
ter of the crown, — it may be a man, like Lord PaLmerston, 
reputed profligate in his habits. But this method of appointment 
is simply a conspicuous instance of that control of the laity in 
church affairs which the Reformation brought in. " Kings and 
princes," Melanchthon said, " are the eminent members of the 
Church, — prceeipua membra ecclesim, — and to them, therefore, 
belongs the lead in the management of ecclesiastical concerns. 
The king's supremacy in the Church meant the establishment of 
lay rule. If Lord Palmerston had the privilege of appointing a 
group of chief pastors in the Church of England, or of determin- 
ing who they should be, it must be remembered that Lord Pal- 
merston was the representative of crown and Parliament. Parlia- 
ment gave him his office, and could take it away; and Parliament, 
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that body of laymen, are the supreme governing body in the 
realm of England, which is inclusive of Church and State. In 
no country has the Church a less degree of autonomy ; in no 
country have the clergy less power of independent action than 
in England. The renunciation of the See of Rome, as there is 
hardly need to remind the reader, was attended in England, as 
elsewhere, by the seizure of a vast amount of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, in the disposal of which the civil authority assumed exclu- 
sive jurisdiction. 

If disestablishment should take place, and the Church of 
England should acquire an autonomy distinct from that of the 
State, subjection to the civil authority, in the form in which it 
now exists, would cease. It would remain to be seen, however, 
whether the clergy would even then be dominant. The laity, 
deprived of that ecclesiastical influence and control which they 
now possess under the establishment, would be likely, in the 
newly constituted English Episcopal Church, to demand power; 
and if they made the demand, it would have to be conceded. It 
is doubtful, therefore, in case the Anghcan Church were to 
become one of the denominations, having no special privileges 
under the State, and subject to no special control at the hands 
of the secular power, whether the clergy would secure any per- 
manent sway within its borders. Under the Stuarts, the sacer- 
dotal theory of the ministry, and with it the doctrine of the 
divine right of episcopacy, took root in the EngHsh Church. At 
different times, these doctrines have been insisted on with 
renewed zeal, as in the Tractarian movement to which reference 
has been made. Of course, they tend to the exaltation of the 
clergy in the estimation of those by whom such tenets are 
embraced. But sacerdotalism, in these forms, has always had 
to confront vigorous resistance in the Anglican body. It has 
done more than anything else to swell the ranks of Nonconform- 
ists, among whom are included not far from one-half of the peo- 
ple of England who manifest an interest in rebgion. When we 
are speaking of the sacerdotal theory, and of the number of its 
adherents, notice must be taken of the great Methodist secession. 
The most important religious movement of the last century 
was the Wesleyan Reformation. The separation of the Method- 
ists from the Church of England was accomplished by a revolt 
of their leader against Anglican saeerdotabsm. John Wesley, 
after long hesitation, took the step of ordaining superintendents 
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for his societies in America. He had to encounter, from begin- 
ning to end, the strenuous opposition of his brother, the Me- 
lanchthon of the Methodist Reform, who lacked the boldness and 
energy of its principal author. John "Wesley had no desire for 
separation ; to the day of his death he never admitted that he 
had broken away from the Church of England. But he had con- 
vinced himself, by reading Stillingfleet's " Irenicum," that pres- 
byter and bishop were originally identical, and he would not be 
kept back by scruples of sentiment from carrying forward by all 
necessary means the work in which he had embarked. The 
result of his proceedings in ordaining ministers for foreign 
parts, and in putting his chapels under the protection of the 
toleration law, in conjunction with the act of the conference in 
1795, authorizing the Wesleyan preachers in England to admin- 
ister the sacraments, was to transfer the Methodist body to the 
ranks of dissent. This important event in the history of English 
Christianity was rendered possible only by the abandonment by 
leaders and followers of an essential part of the sacerdotal con- 
ception of the ministry. The Methodists in England now include 
in their churches several hundred thousand communicants, and 
are found in large numbers in all English-speaking lands. 

Another fact indicative of the decline and prospective dis- 
appearance of sacerdotalism in the English Church is the present 
attitude of theological and historical scholars on the question of 
the constitution and belief of the Primitive Church. The Prot- 
estant scholarship of the continent long ago arrived at the 
conclusion that the conception of the ministry as a priesthood 
did not exist in the Church of the second century. It is only in 
the Anglican Church, and by a party in that church, that the 
opposite opinion has been defended. At the present time the ripest 
and most authoritative scholarship of the English Church is at 
one with Continental scholars on this point. Whoever will take 
the trouble to consult the " Essay on the Christian Ministry," by 
Dr. Lightfoot, the present Bishop of Durham, and the Bampton 
Lectures of Mr. Edwin Hatch, the Vice-Principal of St. Mary's 
Hall, on " The Organization of the Early Christian Churches," 
together with the articles by the same author in Smith's recently 
published " Dictionary of Christian Antiquities," will clearly see 
what verdict the learning of the Anglican body is now pronounc- 
ing on this question. Historical study, conducted on the 
scientific method, without sectarian bias, will speedily set aside 
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sacerdotalism so far as it leans for support on the authority and 
example of the Early Church. It is now apparent to what extent 
the Early Churches copied in their organization the models of 
political society and of private associations in the midst of which 
they were planted. Offices which have been thought to involve a 
mystic and inexplicable sanctity are found to have been instituted 
after the example of Grseco-Roman municipal and provincial 
government, and with no other idea connected with them except 
a regard to public order and convenience. Church rule shaped 
itself after the models afforded by the synagogue eldership and 
by city councils and archons. 

One of the most obvious of the signs and sources of the 
diminished sway of the clergy in modern times is the independ- 
ent development of philosophy and culture which is character- 
istic of the present era of civilization. In the middle ages the 
clergy were the intelligent and trained class. Learning, so far as 
it existed, was mainly theological. The knowledge of letters had 
to be imparted by the clerical order. They were the teachers. 
They organized and conducted universities and schools. They 
decided what should be taught and what should not be taught. 
Philosophy was ancillary to theology — a buttress of the creed 
and of the church. The clergy, in the middle ages, with all then- 
faults and errors, did a noble work in the training of the Euro- 
pean peoples, both as to intellect and character. But the ad- 
vance and diffusion of knowledge emancipated the human mind 
from this dependence on the clergy, and widened to a wonderful 
extent the range of intellectual activity. With Descartes, phil- 
osophy delivered itself from its thralldom, and, refusing longer to 
borrow its dogmas from abroad, undertook to build itself up on 
its own proper foundations. A new era in literary production 
and culture arose at the epoch when the heat of the conflicts 
engendered by the Reformation had begun to subside. In 
England, to be sure, under Elizabeth, all through the time when 
Protestantism was waging its battle, the spirit of the Renais- 
sance was in full vigor, as we see in Shakespeare and in the 
other English writers of that age. The Germans waited until 
the middle of the last century for the new period of literary 
activity — for the beginning of the age of Lessing, and Herder, 
and G-oethe, and Schiller — a literary activity, it need not be 
said, in its sources and spirit, independent of ecclesiastical regu- 
lation. The study of the natural and physical sciences, which 
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is pursued with so much ardor in all Christian countries, is car- 
ried forward in entire freedom from the prescriptions of eccle- 
siastical authority. 

It would he vain to deny that in modern science and culture 
the influence of religious scepticism is frequently obvious. It is 
an equal mistake to affirm, however, that they are the offspring 
of rationalism, or stand at irreconcilable variance with the 
Christian faith. The transition from an ecclesiastical to a non- 
ecclesiastical type of society is not to be confounded with a lapse 
from Christian belief into infidelity, whatever influence infidelity 
may temporarily possess upon certain eminent representatives 
of science and literature. With the decline of ecclesiasticism, 
the ethical element in Christianity has lost none of its vigor. 
The process of leavening popular instruction, legislation, interna- 
tional relations, personal conduct, domestic ties, literature and 
art, with the spirit of Christ, has gone forward in a widening 
circle, and with new and unexampled efficiency. The influence 
of Christianity is not at all to be measured by the definite work 
done by the institution which exists for the propagation of 
Christian truth. The results of the Gospel are not so technical 
or tangible ; they extend beyond ecclesiastical boundaries ; they 
pervade Christian society. 

If we turn our attention to the United States, the progress of 
society in New England presents, in connection with our subject, 
one of the most engaging objects of study. In the early settle- 
ments, the one hundred ministers who had been trained in the 
English universities were the controlling power. The ministry, 
far into the eighteenth century, maintained their predominance 
in the community. The height of the pulpits from which they 
preached on the Lord's Day is a symbol of the elevation con- 
ceded to them by the general sentiment of the people. Along 
with the discussions which paved the way for the Revolution, the 
lawyers rose to share in the influence wielded by the clergy. 
Physicians, from their college-training and from the character 
of their occupation, were esteemed as next in importance. " Pro- 
fessional men," in the larger towns and smaller villages, had the 
authority of a learned class. Side by side with these teachers 
and guides, or, if not on their level, on a plane not far below 
them, "merchants" took their position. They were distin- 
guished from the farmers, who made up the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and were frequently placed a notch above them. The prog- 
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ress of religious dissent and division, the spread of democratic 
ideas and feelings, and the diffusion of education, at length broke 
up the connection which had subsisted between the State and 
the Church, under which Congregationalism in New England 
had enjoyed the special favor and support of the civil authority, 
and the Congregational parish had been hedged in by the safe- 
guards of law. With the growth of manufactures, the rise of 
large towns, the increased cultivation of the community at large, 
and the prevalence of the secular in contrast with the ecclesias- 
tical and religious spirit, the predominance of the clergy has 
passed away. One peculiar source of this decline has been the 
brevity of the usual term of a pastorate, so in contrast with its 
life-long duration in the old time. Another agency, not to be 
ignored, is the power in church affairs which is silently allowed 
to the rich. It is tacitly assumed too frequently that they who 
own the pews, if they do not own the minister, have the right 
to dictate his utterances, — at least on all matters not directly per- 
taining to religious dogmas. Cases are not innumerous where 
the heavy contributors, even if few in number, expect, and are 
permitted, to override the preferences of the major part of the 
communicants. Attendance upon worship is not compulsory, as 
it was in early Puritan times. It is not a necessary condition of 
respectable social standing, as it was for a long period after- 
ward. It is plain to all penetrating observers that the multi- 
plying of sects, and the public exhibition of sectarian differ- 
ences, which are conspicuous features of American Christianity, 
weaken the influence of the clergy beyond the bounds of the par- 
ticular bodies to which they are severally attached. The clergy as 
a class, outside of the Roman Catholic Church — unless we should 
except the Methodists — hardly count as a distinct, appreciable 
force in the calculations of parties and of aspirants for public 
office. 

Those who imagine that the decline of clerical authority 
is merely a part and parcel of Protestantism will be disabused 
of this erroneous impression, by taking a glance at Italy. The 
principality which the Popes have ruled for a thousand years, 
and the possession of which they assert to be essential to the 
proper discharge of their spiritual office, has been wrested from 
them by a Catholic sovereign, with the nation — a nation of 
Catholics — at his back. Protests and anathemas from the side of 
the papacy have proved of no avail. Nationalism has triumphed 
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over ecclesiasticism in Italy, as it triumphed in England and 
Germany, and, afterward, in Catholic Franee. In France, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, one-third of the real 
property of the kingdom was possessed by the Church. This 
property long ago passed into the possession of the State, and 
by the State the stipends of all priests are fixed and paid. The 
same sequestration of church property which took place in 
the Protestant countries, and afterward in France, has been 
repeated on a grand scale in the new Italian kingdom. The 
total value of the real property thus confiscated in defiance of the 
Pope and the clergy, prior to 1878, was valued at 839,776,076 
lire, nearly $168,000,000, the aggregate revenue of which was 
30,969,465 lire, upwards of $6,000,000. This revenue constitutes 
the Fondo pel Culto, or public worship fund, administered by a 
director and council of civilians. The Italian Government, it 
should be said, has made a more just and benevolent use of the 
property thus obtained than Henry VIII., or the Lords of the 
Congregation in Scotland, at the Reformation. 

The supremacy exercised by lay authority in Catholic 
countries, in matters once under the jurisdiction of the priest- 
hood, is evinced in a striking way in reference to the great 
subjects of education and marriage. In France, the whole 
system of public education, from the primary schools upward, 
is managed by a department of the Government. If other insti- 
tutions of learning than those constituted and supported by the 
State exist, they must submit to such regulations, as to the 
personnel of teachers, the conferring of degrees, etc., as the 
State chooses to impose. Education is to this extent secularized. 
In Italy, education likewise is under the control of a department 
of the Government, although the administration of it is not 
centralized to the same degree as in France. The schools, as 
a rule, are managed by the communes, subject to the general 
regulations determined, by the central authority. If other 
schools are established by the Pope, it must be at his own 
expense. In the curriculum of the national universities theology 
is omitted. To one who appreciates the persistency with which 
the priesthood of the Church of Rome have laid claim to the 
management of the education of the young, it will be clear how 
great a change in the relative position of the clergy is implied in 
the transfer of this responsibility to the State which has taken 
place in Italy and France, and which will be, if it is not already, 
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fully consummated in the other Catholic nations, including even 
Spain. 

The other great loss of prerogative to -which I have adverted 
relates to marriage. Marriage in the Roman Catholic creed is a 
sacrament. It involves the communication and reception of a 
mystic grace, and requires the agency of a priest. The control 
over marriage thus inhering in the clergy has been one of their 
most remarkable and most resolutely guarded prerogatives. 
Against the allowance of marriage by the civil contract alone, the 
voice of the clergy has been continually lifted in indignant pro- 
test. Yet, in the face of their vehement, persevering opposition, 
the validity of marriage by the civil contract is recognized and 
decreed, not only in Belgium and in France, but even in Italy, 
under the eyes of the Pope. In short, one sees in the civilized 
Catholic countries the very same political and social changes 
which distinguish the Protestant type of civil and social life, 
accomplished and carried out in spite of all efforts to the con- 
trary made by the spiritual order. The governments of the 
Catholic countries stand by, or make but a feeble opposition, 
when dogmas that exalt the Pope, like the Vatican decree, or 
that magnify the exclusively spiritual side of the priestly office, 
are proclaimed. But they resist with an inflexible will any 
practical interference in matters directly affecting society in its 
mundane relations. The nations seem to say to the priesthood : 
" Frame what dogmas you choose, fulminate your anathemas, 
but take care to abstain from interfering in these great mat- 
ters of social concern and civil obligation ; here the clergyman 
is only a citizen j he cannot dictate law ; he must obey the law 
which lay society judges to accord with the public interest and 
with the demands of modern civilization." This policy of states- 
men and governments in Eoman Catholic countries is not to 
be considered the mere offspring of infidelity. No doubt, among 
the cultivated classes of France and Southern Europe, there is a 
wide-spread scepticism as to the general authority of the priest- 
hood, and even as to the truth of Christianity. But it cannot 
be questioned that large numbers who have not yielded to any 
great extent to the spirit of doubt on fundamental questions of 
religion are strenuous to restrict the power of the clergy, and to 
vindicate for the civil authority full control in important provinces 
once acknowledged to be subject to clerical rule. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference between Catholic and Protestant communities 
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in the interpretation of the Gospel, notwithstanding their dif- 
ferences of creed and of rite, there is a type of civilization, there 
is a conception of civil order, which belongs to them in com- 
mon. This form of civilization includes an elevation of the 
civil authority, an extension of the rule of the laity, a corre- 
sponding abridgment of the prerogatives of the clergy, which 
are not peculiar to Protestant countries, but more and more 
command the sympathy and shape the polity of the Catholic 
nations. 

It would be an unwarranted inference from the foregoing 
remarks, if one were to judge that the proper function of the 
Christian ministry is likely to cease, or their legitimate agency 
to become insignificant. On the contrary, the relinquishment of 
attributes which they ought not to exercise, to which they have 
no peculiar claim, may be for their own advantage, and may 
serve to augment their rightful influence. 

In the first place, there is among men what may be termed a 
natural priesthood. Under Christianity, and in Christian 
churches, there will continually arise individuals who have the 
spiritual qualifications of a priest. They possess, in their own 
soul's experience, the secret of the Gospel. They make a nearer 
approach to God than their fellows. To those who have not 
climbed to this height, gained this insight, partaken of this lofty 
communion, they serve as mediators and helpers. Claiming no 
extraordinary prerogatives above their brethren, they prove 
their calling by the influence that goes forth from them and 
attends their words. Their ordination or consecration is the 
public recognition of a sacred gift of God imparted to them. 
They somehow are able to open the eyes of the blind. They 
awaken a discernment, they communicate a spirit, which consti- 
tute a real and sufficient title to be considered, though in no 
technical sense, priests of God. 

Something of. this priestly endowment may be found in men 
without marked ability of an intellectual sort. It is often 
thought to be difficult to account for the success of an itinerant 
preacher like Mr. Moody. Not possessing a very fertile intel- 
lect, with neither a very large stock of ideas nor a very large 
store of knowledge, deficient in a measure, it may be, in broad 
and just views of the Christian life, without the glowing imag- 
ination which fascinates the listener, such a man is still found to 
draw about him multitudes of men who hang on his words. It 
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is not through tricks and meretricious arts such as give notori- 
ety to the " sensational " preacher. The source of success, in a 
case like that which we are supposing, is mainly in the convic- 
tion that the preacher tells what he knows — knows in the way 
of insight and inward realization. He calls men to see what he 
sees himself ; to take the peace which consoles his own heart. 
There is a living priesthood which will never pass away so long 
as the instinctive sense of religion, - and the wants and aspira- 
tions which it awakens, shall remain. 

Then, secondly, there is a distinct gift of teaching, a gift of a 
more intellectual cast. There is a power of elucidating truth 
relating to religion, of inculcating it by reasoning and persua- 
sion, of defending it against objections, which will never cease to 
have its value. "When this power is combined with an admix- 
ture of devout emotion, there will be no lack of attentive ears. 
"We may be certain that no accumulation of books, no multiply- 
ing of journals, no increased facilities in getting knowledge or 
stimulus from other sources, will ever do away with the charm 
of genuine eloquence. The living voice of a preacher whose 
mind is inspired with vivid perceptions of truth relating to life, 
death, and immortality, and who utters it with the accents of 
conviction, will not want for hearers. Literature will no more 
supersede public speaking than it will put an end to conversa- 
tion. 

Then, there is a gift of governing, a capacity given by nature, 
and developed by the experience of life, of acting as a guide and 
leader in an organized ecclesiastical body. The distinctively pas- 
toral function will not lose its importance so long as there are 
communities of Christians to be guided, and to be trained from 
childhood in Christian ways. 

The fear that, with the vanishing of sacerdotalism, the value 
and importance of the Christian ministry will be lost, may be 
dispelled by the reflection that this change is simply a return to 
the primitive condition of the Church. The sacerdotal theory is 
first broached by Tertullian at the end of the second century. 
It is not held uniformly or consistently by him. It was not 
until half a century later that, under the auspices of men like 
Cyprian, this idea, borrowed from the analogies of the Old 
Testament system, took deep root in the mind of the Church. 
The primitive presbyters and bishops were laymen, acting as 
organs of the congregation, teaching and exercising rule because 
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they were deemed by their brethren to be qualified to do so. 
Episcopacy in the second century was governmental, not sacer- 
dotal. Yet the clergy of the second century were held in 
sufficiently high esteem by the flocks over which they presided. 
Christianity will lose nothing, and the ministry themselves will 
lose nothing, by returning to the primitive conception of the 
clerical oflice. When this retrogression has been fairly made, 
the disputes about church organization and grades of the 
ministry will be vastly simplified, and may be adjusted with 
comparative ease. They will be settled on broad grounds of 
expediency, in the light of experience, and of the general prin- 
ciples at the foundation of all ecclesiastical association, as they 
are set forth in the New Testament. 

George P. Fisher. 



